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FROM THE ACORN—MARCH, 1934—JANUARY, 1939 


ROPERLY celebrated, an anniversary is a time of congratulation 

but more importantly it should be a point of summation and 
appraisal. With this issue, SPIRIT completes its fifth year of publica- 
tion. During those five years it has written a certain history in poetry 
and perhaps to posterity can be left the task of a more complete and 
analytical evaluation of its effectiveness in its own field. The publisher 
of SPIRIT, THe CatHo.ic Poetry Society oF AMERICA is pleased but 
not content with the progress the magazine has made—“not content,” 
for it is easy to slip over from contentment into smugness with all the 
stiflingness that word connotes. There is one splendid fact, however, 
which merits rejoicing. It is that the existence of SPIRIT and its un- 
interrupted continuance has proved that poetry, which has a spiritual 
basis, has a wide and an almost unreached audience and that there is 
an ever-increasing army of poets ready and willing to serve it excel- 
lently with its co-operation. 

Again there is another highly valuable demonstration which 
SPIRIT has given. It lies in the fact that the magazine is a corporate 
undertaking, the immediate result of the banding together of those with 
similar ideals to serve a high cause. The publishing Society itself could 
not exist if it were not for the unity which exists among its members; 
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the magazine would not exist if the Society had not been made an 
effectual instrument to bring together its many component parts. 

When SPIRIT was first launched it carried an editorial entitled 
“This, the Acorn—” from which we quote: “This magazine, then, is 
the acorn which has been planted so auspiciously. It is the acorn be- 
cause compact within it are all the promises of the oak that it may and 
unquestionably can be.” How has the acorn developed? It has sprouted 
and flourished, we think, in the accomplishment of the first purposes 
it sought to achieve. It has been, in the best judgment of its Editors 
and many of its friends within and without the Society’s ranks, a 
magazine of high standards. It has taken a place as a leader in poetry 
publications. It has given the poet an opportunity to present his work 
to a sizeable immediate audience and to publish in it with dignity and 
prestige. There has been every attempt made, and we believe with 
unusual success, to keep from the magazine those practices which bring 
to any publication cheapness, undiscrimination and all those hosts of 
evils which come in the train of serving two masters. SPIRIT has 
been devoted to poetry, a fine art; it has not knowingly made conces- 
sions nor compromises to expediency for the sake of being politic. 

Its Editors have often repeated that what success the magazine has 
won is due in the greatest measure to those poets who have contributed 
to it. Were there not sufficient writing to produce the work to which 
the Society believed it could lend its endorsement, then our initial ven- 
ture would have been doomed to an early failure. When, if ever, the 
well-springs of genuine poetic inspiration dry, then SPIRIT, too, will 
disappear. It can only continue where a dual demand for it exists— 
on one hand from those who write in full recognition of the poet’s 
high estate and the exactions on them of that estate; on the other hand 
by a public eager to read poetry which is true to its name and its stature 
as a fine art. 

That the accomplishment of SPIRIT’S poets may be made more 
readily surveyable, its publisher now plans a collection in book form 
of the most notable poems which have appeared in SPIRIT during its 
five years of life. It is the Society’s confident belief that this book 
publication will be one of an excellence which is not often seen in 
similar offerings. It is the Society’s hope that the readers of SPIRIT 
will carefully read the announcement which concludes this issue. The 
enterprise has been launched not primarily as a celebration of this fifth 
anniversary but because it is hoped thereby that the work of SPIRIT’S 
outstanding poets will thus be offered the public in a more preservable 
form. To this end, we bid our readers’ support. 
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HOW FIRMLY WE HAVE STOOD 


Coldly, by day, we'll quick-step by the bench 
And leave no brightening penny to the blind. 
By friendly candlelight we'll clamp the wrench 
Of biting words around some tender mind. 
With moonrise, we shall wander down and down 
Into the rankest groves of outlawed lust. 
We'll sell our birthright for a cheap renown 
And sink our plans in sleep until they rust. 
Deep in the night, our blackened souls will waken 
Alone, with the knocking of a guilty heart; 
And full of hope, though weak and shamed and shaken, 
We'll swear, next time, to choose the better part— 
Mindless awhile, how firmly we have stood 
In doing evil and resolving good. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Priscilla and John Alden lie at rest, 

Her small hands, folded close against her breast, 
And his, that once were intimate with toil, 
Are still a part of this New England soil. 
God’s Acre is an easier field to plow— 

Earth presses on their eyelids gently now. 


Across the hills their cottage still remains. 
Dust of the summer, deluge of the rains 
Season its timbers, while the hearth they made 
Is trimly swept, and wooden platters laid 

On sturdy tables, as they were before; 

gAnd all is snug behind the rough-hewn door. 


So we are drawn together in that hour. 

We pause a moment, pick a ragged flower 

Creeping across the threshold, lean to trace 

The letters of those names that interlace, 

And nod our heads in salutation, knowing 

Whose steps we hear along the salt wind’s blowing! 
MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 
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THE HAPPENING 


What recks a star, a manger 

And a young child, 

The heart-hoofed, curious-stepping, stranger 
Sheep, and mild, 

Old cattle there— 

Tasting a brilliance in that ancient air? 


What recks it now supposing 

No man once told 

In words of this so simple housing 
But has old, 

Insufferable pain 

Dreaming of things ingenuous again. 


O Babe sleeping so kingly, 

O wiser men, 

And stable inmates, each one singly 

Prepare us then 

Your gentle look— 

That we may love what once we would not brook! 
ELIZABETH LEE. 


HOUR OF FALL 


From this brief moment all that breaks and blows 
Down the dark landscape of an envisioned mind 
By color is enfused, in brightness flows 
And scatters leaf-like on the morning wind. 
When in this wind the red pear breaks its hold, 
Dropping to earth from languid leaves and bough, 
And autumn wheatfields turn to running gold 
And autumn earth burns brown beneath the plough, 
Then is the hour too short, the time too brief, 
This store of brilliancy will not suffice 
For we, who bargain with pale winter’s grief, 
Will take this season’s beauty as our price. 
This is the hour that nothing can disclose 
So aptly as the last bright, blowing rose. 

BARBARA BROOKE RAWLINS. 








PENA BLANCA 
For Thornton Wilder 


Our Town is also folks and trees and houses, 

A school and church, a graveyard on a hill 
Where side by side lie old loam-married spouses 
As they had living lain not quite so still. 


But here all’s naked earth. Cottonwoods suck 
The bare earth-breast by walls and roofs of clay 
Along dirt roads to sandy quilts that tuck 

The dead in silt-screened beds. You hear them say: 


“We are at home. To earthen walls our eyes 

First opened, closed and opened night and morn, 

And closed on them for good. Here each one lies 

Like buried seed of cottonwood or corn, 

Adobe-bred and born, re-wombed in earth, 

To wait for what we dreamed, a greener birth.” 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


CRY OF ALL CRAFTSMEN 


Forgive me all the grace I did not show— 

The sick uncomforted, the poor untended, 

The neighbor bowl so frugal for men’s woe, 

The very friends I loved so poorly friended. 
Time, like a warning ever in my ears, 

Denied me these to set a sharper labor. 

Its law I keep tonight, not without tears; 

Its stubborn grain I reap, with none for neighbor. 


Against this quiet, brittle words ring loud. 
They grow strange colors in the hungry gloom; 
They shape themselves, they mass like any cloud . . . 
Til darkness breaks in long-reluctant bloom. 
O, warm bright world remembered, gather here— 
Safe from the treacherous ebbing of the year. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE POOR 


We have beheld hunger naked in eyes, 

And known a cold that pierces to the bone; 

The idleness of trees bared to the skies, 

The helplessness of seeds that fall on stone. 

We have known hearts less troubled by our need 

Than ice encrusted streams are stirred by rain; 

And men who give a pittance in their greed 

And scorn us at their doors—our rags, our pain. 

But men who live in luxury grow weak; 

So we, who have grown like the storm tossed trees 

That are sustained upon a granite peak, 

We, the last, may shape men’s destinies. 
KATHERINE MARY LANE. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Shall we sing because the hour is late 
And dawn will never be the same 

After so still a night? 

Shall we sing because no love will wait 
But love of death? (O midnight’s shame, 
O love’s small fright!) 


Shall we sing because one life is bound 

In leaves of love’s forgotten mail, 

A warranty deed of tears? 

Shall we sing because no search has found 
A dew of stars and tears grow stale? 

O long dry years! 


Shall we sing for love in the bitter cold, 
Shall we sing for love alone? 
Carol the snowy tree. 
Shall we sing the star on the herded fold? 
Carol the tomb and the jailer’s stone 
Whence love walked free! 

DOROTHY WORTHINGTON BUTTS. 








TO A LITTLE STEPSON 


It is no priceless thing 
This little gift you bring 
To him whose day 
Is one long thought of you. 
But, ah! that you should pay 
One moment back, endue 
One absent minute with my form and face, 
Whisper my name apace 
And say: 
This will I take 
To him for friendship’s sake. 
That you should do this, Jeremy, 
Suddenly 
Makes my heart want to sing, 
And I am happy out of reckoning. 
JOHN HETHERINGTON. 


SILENT NIGHT 


Shall I with shadowed garments walk 
Into the radiant night? 

My lips be songless while the sky 

Is harboring hosts of light? 


Upon the balconies of heaven 
The midnight choirs range, 
And antiphon meets antiphon 
In timeless interchange. 


In Bethlehem, the “House of Bread,” 
Will death with birth combine? 
Upon the door-posts there is blood 
Christ’s Mass must have its wine. 


My song be quiet as the hour 
Of hushed expectancy! 
Upon my spirit broods the dark, 
The weight of Calvary. 
MARIE BUEHRLE. 
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THE GOSSIPY WOMAN 


Oh, a generous soul with her words she was, to be sure; she would 
plaster 

Your face all over with honey without letting you swallow a toothful. 

If only her gifts were as big as her talk the poor and needy would 
prosper, 

But a hen would hold her heart in its fist with that same shut firmly 
and tightly, 

For she wouldn’t allow you God’s good daylight if so be she could 
keep it from you. 

She was straight up and down like a yard and a half, or more, of cold 
pump water, 

You would swear, all her days, she was fed on nothing but pokers and 
ramrods, 

And as thin as a lath she was, or a shadow you'd see in a bottle, 

With a red frosty face, hard as a flint, like a foggy moon in the harvest. 

Her tongue never lagged, it be to be hung, like the tug in a black- 
smith’s bellows, 

Fair in the middle, for it seemed to wag at both ends with its gait of 
going, 

And if venom and spite could kill, it would scatter and slay whole 
armies. 

She could pick across Heaven’s floor, a fight between two archangels, 

And make, between two breastbones, a quarrel and cause an estrange- 
ment. 

She’d have to be three days buried before you could speak in the 
graveyard, 

For not an off-hand word you would say but she’d twist it and turn 
it against you. 

If you once let her in on the door, with the spoon of grief you’d sup 
sorrow, 

For she’d stay till the cows came home—’tis what the neighbours were 
saying— 

That if she were asked to the wedding she’d be sure to wait for the 
christening. 

Her welcome’s worn to a thread in the Nine Townlands and beyond 
them. 

So, I’ll give you my hand and word, and let each speak of the ford 
as he finds it, 

The less I say in her praise the less lies will be charged up against me, 
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For a coarse Christian she is, as the devil said of the hedgehog. 

You’d search hell with a sieve and you wouldn’t be after finding the 
equal 

Of the chattering, gossiping bundle of bones at the Cross Roads of 


Skeeheen-a-Rinka. 
CATHAL O’BYRNE. 


OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Our Lady walks the parapets of heaven 

(Her feet were sandaled once against the dust) 
Our Lady’s hands are beautiful with blessings 
(The Nazareth beggars blessed them for a crust.) 


She leans her head across the brilliant rampart— 
(The latchless door at Nazareth stood wide) 

Our Lady’s hands are beautiful with blessings 
(And angels watched the beggars there and sighed.) 


She hears the mystic litany of angels, 

A prayer no mortal knows and none could say, 

But they who have no need can find no mercy— 

“Most gracious advocate, turn thine eyes this way.” 
SISTER MARY BERTRAND, O.M. 


HEART’S DEFENSE 


While they are yet so small, I must prepare 
My heart’s defense. Let me be aware 
Of present joys, clearly to know and see 
Each day’s bright blessing. Ever may I be 
Vibrant to simple chords, gathering strength 
From homely, happy things so when, at length, 
That quiet morning comes when I shall rise 
To tend a childless house, I may have eyes 
Quite tearless and a grateful heart to sing 
A muted song of praise, remembering 
‘How dear they were, yet glad my heart could know 
Wisdom and love enough to let them go. 

ESTHER BARRETT ARGO. 
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CONTEMPLATIVE 


He kneels alone, quite unperplexed 
At what comes next 

In meditation every night 

In pleasure, plight. 


And soon the mirror of his mind 
Will turn and find 

The Partner of his daily strife 
Who gave him life, 


Though some will term it all a waste 
To be embraced 

By naught save thought, to seek a sign 
At ten past nine 


From shining Spirit housed within 
The bone and skin, 

To dare the desert of the air 
With dumb-like prayer. 


But not so he. On bended knee 
The mystery 


Of pain he knows lets ioose no herds 
Of fevered words. 


Instead of book or sounding psalm 
He holds the palm 

Of humble folk who live for Christ 
All unsufficed; 


Who do a deed and walk a street 
For Hands and Feet 
Gone long from grief and tears and sweat 


Of Olivet. 


And as he kneels, the Lord is kind 
To his small mind 
And tells him things he did not know 
An hour ago. 
MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 











DESOLATION 


Intangible with time, 
The cause of this despair 
Is troubling and profound, 
Yet tenuous as air. 
This moment cannot last; 
Its agony will pass 
Like the intemperate wind 
That shudders through dry grass. 
NELLY BROWNE. 


PALE STORM AT MILLWOOD 


It fell without a pause: all day, all night 

Snow flitted over dwelling, barn and mill; 

The stacks were hooded and the stackyard white; 
Snow sifted under door and window-sill, 
Freezing to ice against unshuttered panes 

Til not a soul within that weathered house 

But felt the cold congeal his shrunken veins 

Nor would the kitten from the hearthside rouse. 


Snow fell in silence through the day, the night: 
When sun rose, premature and alien spring, 
Misted and budding with ethereal white, 
Blew, weighted by a frozen blossoming; 

Pear, apple, cherry, overnight each one 

Had flowered with a pale miraculous blow 
Whose innocent petals glimmered in the sun, 
Whose brittle stem clicked icily to and fro; 


And we who saw the miracle remember 

Fruitfulness in frost: to east and north 

Wide orchards, lustrous in a drear December, 

Enticed young harvesters of winter forth 

To shake the blossoms down with cheeks as scarlet 

As their own mittens or the cardinal’s feather 

While scattering bread crumbs for that rosy varlet 

Who with themselves defied the crystal weather. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 
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DAY’S EXPENDITURES 


I spent twelve dollars for spring finery, 
To luncheon and a show five more were given, 
And on the way home, at a beggar’s plea, 
I spent three cents on heaven. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


LEFTIST IN THE RIGHT WING 


**, .. not in bread alone doth man live: but in every word which 
proceedeth from the mouth of God.” 


Since men decree the cold, the grey 
Things of stone and ice 

Sufficient for the evil day, 
Root error shall suffice. 


The high dreams got in Ascalon 
For brain and bone 

Confound what flesh has fed upon 
To dust alone. 


Men know what thorns obstruct the heel 
And perforate the head, 

While mercy writhes upon the wheel 
Or lies abed. 


No reason has the ready word 

Of the monger and the liar 

Why any thrift has been preferred 
To the prophet and the friar. 


A bread so frugal on the board 
Is why men waver, 
The food of Scripture is ignored 
And bread is still in favor. 
ROBERT DAVID O'BRIEN, S.J. 
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THOUGH I DO NOT EXPECT YOU TO 
UNDERSTAND 


What have I brought back, 
Body bruised, shaken, 
Other than the fact 

I could be so mistaken? 


Oh, but the farther hills, 
When I was going, 
Sunshine and purple mixed, 
They were worth knowing. 
EARL DANIELS. 


JUNE FANTASY 


That strange love who stood at my lattice, 
Whispering, scarlet-cloaked, tall 

In the twilight, white-shod 

And sandaled, purple-shadowed quiet . . . 
Why did I follow, forgetting, 

Leaving the heavy-piled sewing 

Oblivious in the blue evening— 

Curious questing eyes in the dusk, 

Stirring of pale anemone sleeplessly 
Watchful as we passed. And the swish 
Of his scarlet cloak splashed 

In the shadows and slipped 

Dreaming away. 

Why now, Heart, do you remember, 
And remembering, grow heedless and still . . . 
There was a garden heavy with lilac 
And moonless, white roses like pearl 
And the lifted arms of iris, passionate 
And unappeased. 

Cease, Heart. Be dreamless. 


Lest remembering once more you behold 
The tall stranger shadow your lattice. 
ANN ELISABETH O’BRIEN. 
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PREFERENCE 


I do not like to look too deep, 

In Beauty’s personal store, but keep 
A cursory watch, content to see 
The threadbare field, the glassy tree, 
The circling vista of the plain, 
Uncritical of dust and stain. 


It is not virtue and not duty, 

To meddle with the sum of Beauty; 
Not meet and not expedient, 

To probe each frail ingredient. 


I cannot think it wise to pry 
Beneath the scope of casual eye; 
Nor does it seem discreet to look 
Too long into a melting brook, 
Or pierce the gleaming winter sheath 
On wild plum bark, lest underneath 
Some blighted, rotting branch may show 
A truth I'd wish I did not know. 
CATHERINE LE MASTER ECKRICH. 


‘*AND ANGELS CAME AND MINISTERED TO HIM” 
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With what bread could even angels feed 
The Living Bread? 

What wine, 

From what celestial vine, 

Could speed 

The ready-to-be-poured-out wine 

Of saving Blood unshed? 


Satan from a hill-top showed Him earthly might; 

But then the angels brought Him throngs of light, 

Shining souls as white as wheaten bread, 

And slaked His thirst with love’s unstinting wine. 
BETH DE LANEY. 








FARMER IN SPRING 


His blood was a gauge in windy April weather, 

Up with the sun, and with the dusk grown cool. 

Something that winter-long held him together 

Loosed with his first grip on a farmyard tool. 

He would lean, as did his trees, toward sun, 

Eyes on the south whence came the first bird’s flight. 

It was the same when all his tasks were done; 

He used to stare at dark into the night, 

Hearing Time’s sickle stayed a little space; 

The reaping over, and another year 

Sown to a crop of dreams. So, in his face, 

Seamed with the furrows of his hopes and fears, 

April once more with petals drifted eyes 

That saw the shape beneath her thin disguise. 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 


ON A GREEK ROAD 


Here, in the stillness of the day, 

In the stillness of the shade 

Where the butterflies sleep, 

Where the olive shadows fade, darken and fade, 
There in the roadway, white and steep, 

' A dust grain shimmers and wavers in the wind. 


Gold is the dust and fleet in the wind 

And the wind flies low, pipes low in the air. 
Bright is the dust as Helen’s hair. 

And brightness, fleet, over grass, over sedge 

As the swift heeled runner, leaping the world’s edge 
Springing like a swallow in the sky. 


Now in the blue curve of the sky 
The olive-shaded road climbs white and still 
And the dust will rest while the low winds pass. 
Til the mountain bows to the hill, 
And the hill bows to the grass, 
Here, in the ending of the day. 
FRANCES FRIESEKE. 
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BIRD ON A WINTER TREE 


I saw a tree against an austere sky 

Raise barren arms this cold-white winter day. 
Where shadowed snow more still than silence lay, 
One small grey bird, too tremulous to fly, 
Pressed close, and sang to it again the high 
Sweet cadenced melody of gathered May. 

Could song sweep years and loneliness away? 

I listened with the tree, one knowing why. 


Unsmitten yet by winter, I shall sing 
A blossomed song to you when beauty wanes, 
And quickened, sudden, you shall know to start 
Through dawn-blue shadows everlasting spring. 
One day I heard it singing in your veins; 
Held close, I felt it throbbing in your heart. 

SISTER MARY IMMACULATE, C.S.C. 


SINCE THEN... 


“There’s comfort in the hills, they are my kind, 
Just high enough,” you said down by the sea; 
And I remember how your words defined 

Our tangent worlds, outlined their enmity. 

My mountain rose defiant, with its brow 

Against the sky, while all your hills withdrew, 
And they were separate then—as we are now— 
Etched there beyond an ocean’s casual blue. 


The years have passed—I know not when I found 
That neither hills nor mountains hold their pride. 
In any dusk they seek a meeting ground, 
And moonlight finds them standing side by side— 
The mountains bend or all the small hills greow— 
I know not which, I wanted you to know! 
ALICE PORTER. 











**GO, THE MASS IS ENDED’’ 


Go, it is ended, 

The bloody sweat 

And the long, hard way. 
HE has ascended! 


Go forth, sustained 

With the Body of Christ: 
The world is yours, 

Be it lost or gained. 


Go forth, be friends 
With wolf and fox— 
Bring them back home 
As God intends, 
MARJORIE KENNEDY. 


THE MOVING FINGER WRITES 


Still, as when Omar lived, fate’s finger writes 
And then moves on. But Piety and Wit 
Move with the Finger, and each new Line 
Reveals our growth in Truth or lack of it. 

M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


SILVER PENNY A YEAR AGO 


Remember the sunlit maple trees 

and the queer little pool called Silver Penny? 
Here three of us walked that afternoon, 

and one of us thought it was one too many. 


An enemy thought so too. That’s why 
my eyes are wet for all their winking. 
I am sick with the jealous thought I had. 
But how did I know what death was thinking? 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS, 
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A LITTLE WAY TO GLORY 


Consider Archimedes, consider me— 
Both wanting to be free. 


Not to be free for sweet release’s sake. 

That roofless mansion, that edge-slipping lake— 
Smooth and ringless, clear and growing clearer— 
Where many a boat makes its inverted self 

In mirror after mirror, 

Never finding landings any nearer. 


But to be free for something I have found 
In me to want this as a seed does ground; 
Where shall I look for it, how shall I speak 
Of freedom which we seek? 

It is the fish’s brine, the swallow’s sky; 

It is the humid grandeur of the dark 

To the jungle eye. 

And to the soul, as sulphur to the bone, 

It is the substance wherein strength is grown. 


Oh freedom is a climate, and a rare 

Tenuousness of air! 

Look to what height Olympus reared her brood, 
Swelled by that altitude! 

Do you not know how soon the Titans died, 
Lidded down inside? 

They made one effort to exert the lock; 

(The mountain rumbled once above the shock) ; 
They failed and turned to rock. 


While Archimedes thought, his mind would move, his hands would 
hover— 

Moving remembered ways like blind birds’ wings, 

Following loops of thought and making things. 

He made a glass that sparked the battering foam 

And sent the Roman quiremes burning home; 

He made a little screw whose twists of lead 

Raised up the Nile from out its ancient bed; 

Many a thing a King could use—with these, 
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Pleasing the King and all of Syracuse 
But Archimedes. 


He was seeing something he had seen 
When, nightly, sleep had floated him between 
Places no man of Syracuse had been. 


There a crown was moving in a wave— 
Under the clear top-water rocking, save 
When Archimedes turned away his sight; 
Then it arose and glittered wildly bright, 
Though it was night! 

So the troubled waters of his mind 
Tossed the meanings he could never find; 
So his waking hours brought a fit 

Of fingering some theorem of the dark, 
Losing most of it. 


Only the lever. This thing only caught 
The rapt manipulation of a thought. 

“Give me, Zeus, but give me where to stand 
And I will move the solid world with this 
Imponderable hand!” 


This is the core, 

Archimedes, after a thousand years or more: 
Engines we have, made to the restless hand— 
But where to stand? 


No footing in that blue and awful sky! 

A little way to glory wings may fly; 

The catapulting plane may catch the glare 

Of sun a blinding second, and attain 

A brief autonomy upon the air! 

Still they come home—the ship, the brazen bird, 
And the sweet willing bird of wing and song; 
Still they come back, nor ever stay for long, 
Forever and at last to be interred 

In the eternal, unimpassioned ground 

That once, beneath their spurning, spun around; 
Now, gently and irrevocably found, 

It turns them with its turning. 
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Many have dared the elements alone 

Or shot off cannons at the pigmy sun 

Or raised up towers out of words and stone 
Against reeking humanity. Not one 

Has severed earth and bone. 

No airman, outward bound, has ever crossed, 
No upward-singer ever has been lost— 

Has ever fallen, in his final breath, 

Outward, to that triumphant death. 


You who would look upon the earth from moons 
And see yourself in self-revealing noons, 

You, Archimedes, take with you—growing wan 
As the millenia move on— 

Only your starry thought to feed upon 

But not the fact, but not the taut alarm 

Of that kinetic power in the arm 

Pushing the lever down. 


Deep in my time, I think of you and look 

For hours that bend like water, for what ground 
Between my coming and the shutting tomb 
(The marble that will close me like a book) 

Is mine enough for something whole to bloom, 
And the sky to come clear down. 


I think I see you, freedom, coming last, 
After the splendid seekers are all past; 
Behind them like a sun not up, you lie 
To East, oh light not made to meet the eye— 
But only to see by. 
ROSALIE MOORE. 


ON A DEAD HISTORIAN 


For him the heroes kept the ancient ways, 
The nightingales sang in a Roman garden. 
He was the happiest, for he was Time’s warden 
And prisoned in his mind that thief of days. 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 











POETRY AND HYMN WRITING 


By A. M. SULLIVAN 


OETRY originally created its own music. The bard, the prophet 

of his people found a resonant sounding board in his soul, and 
his listeners were caught in the contagion of his song. Much of the 
primitive and tribal poetry out of Greece, Judea, and the East contains 
recurring statements, refrain lines and related echoes. These memory 
devices encouraged the listener to join in the song; and, through the 
antiphonal quality of the poem, the chorus was born and eventually the 
choir. The drum and the dulcimer may have been used to accentuate 
the rhythm, but they never interfered with or clouded the meaning of 
the poem. The roots of the poem and the prayer are the same, and 
the first song in any language is a hymn to the sun, the source of light, 
the words of Genesis. 

Early church hymns, rooted in the Ambrosian and Gregorian plain- 
song, follow the Greek meters. There is a curious fusion of the tech- 
nique of the Greek bards and the passion of the Hebrew prophets. 
Plainsong is the oldest form of poetic expression, employing a narrow 
tonal range in the Oriental device of parallelism which is so well dem- 
onstrated in the Psalms of David and the Songs of Solomon. The 
words meant something, they were felt and given the benefit of their 
inner power. After the invention of the musical scale by D’Arezzo in 
the eleventh century, and the gradual refinement of musical instru- 
ments, the composer began to take ascendancy over the poet. We see 
this struggle beginning in the days of Palestrina, when ancient plain- 
song was embellished with harmony and counterpoint. Musical instru- 
ments were introduced to compete with a cappella singing, and the 
poetry was overshadowed by the music. The liturgical beauty of the 
Church is essentially vested in the poetry of its Latin hymns, which 
never need to lean on musical props. They have a rich sonority, a 
high passion, and the color and substance of poetry. The first Latin 
hymns celebrating Catholic doctrine wove the glory of the Trinity into 
songs of praise, against the manifold heresies of this formative period 
of Church development. Later on the hymns became more emotional 
with an appeal to the mystical rather than the rational. 

It is natural for the layman to seek the spiritual and poetic value 
of these Latin hymns through adequate English translations, but good 
translations are rare. With a few notable exceptions, where poets, 
like Crashaw, have selected some hymn for special attention, these 
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great Latin songs have lost their golden quality in the transmutation 
of languages. The lot of the translator is not a happy one. Piety 
cannot take the place of poetic fire in fusing the vigor and beauty of 
the Latin poem in an English mould. One noted versifier made eighteen 
attempts to translate Dies Ire and found he had eighteen different 
poems. He gave up in despair and said our language was not adequate 
to the assignment. 

The problem of facsimile translation in which the exact meter is 
preserved is difficult of solution, and when the meter and rhyme are 
preserved the poetry suffers. Most hymns are written in iambic or 
trochaic dimeter, a small frame indeed for the translator, permitting 
little or no latitude to make up for the difference in language structure, 
and the peculiar economies of statement in Latin which cannot be 
maintained in English, largely due to the use of the article and the 
preposition. Many prefer to hear the Latin hymns in Latin because in 
the transmutation the golden quality of the poetry disappears. No 
English version of Dies Ira, which has had more translations than a 
Horatian ode, has the emotional life of the Latin original. The poems 
of Thomas Aquinas have an aura of sanctity and beauty that perishes 
in transition. 

But what about original hymns in English? With all of our 
wealth of Latin songs, we are impoverished for good hymns in English, 
and the criticism applies equally to Catholic and Protestant hymnals. 
Many of the modern Catholic hymns are sheer doggerel, stanzas patched 
together by inexperienced rhymers, or borrowed and adapted by un- 
critical composers. The rhymes of most of these hymns are trite, the 
figures cliché, and the accents wrenched out of proportion. 

I have a childhood memory of Sunday evenings listening to the 
competitive anthems in a small town, with the near-by Methodist, Epis- 
copalian, and Lutheran churches filling the air with the songs of Bishop 
Heber, Isaac Watts, Charles Wesley and Luther. I have always been 
impressed by the sober dignity and power of Isaac Watts’ hymn “Be- 
fore Jehovah’s Awful Throne” and Charles Wesley’s “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing,” combining the quality of the layman’s carol with the 
religious hymn. The carol is the layman’s gift to the Christ Child, 
joyous, lively, and possessing a rich simplicity, expressive in language 
and image, but seldom trite or self-conscious. The monks gave us 
plainsong; the overwhelming dirges of Passiontide, the majestic and 
deep rolling responses of the Tenebrae, but it was the peasant of Europe 
who borrowed the technique of the troubadour and wrote his carols 
in the dancing tempo of his soul, proving that religious songs can 
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move along on nimble toes. So stirring a hymn as “Rock of Ages” 
does not beaf poetic analysis, nor such a favorite as “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” Yet Phillip Brook’s carol, “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
will stand the test because the poetry dominates the music, and it has 
the quality of the carol. 

Good poets are not necessarily good hymn writers. The basic 
formula of the hymn is a divine passion, and an overwhelming convic- 
tion. The hymn writer depends upon his appeal to emotions, and his 
very excess, that in the poet might be a fault, becomes his virtue. This 
much is important; a religious poem with a setting may be a song, 
but it isn’t always a hymn. 

What, then, is the test of a hymn? Its poetry? That is interest- 
ing to us as poets, providing we use the bardic scale of measurement, 
and not the laureate’s. Dignity? Yes, if we define dignity that won’t 
include a smug rhetoric that is mossy with inversion and confused 
terminology. Passion? Important, if passion is not meant to include 
the pious compliment, and devotional cliché. I cannot imagine that 
Mary would smile with pleasure at the salutation, “Hail, Foamy Star” 
which is a popular May hymn in our churches. “Good Night, Sweet 
Jesus” is a poor substitute for Laudate Dominum Omnes Gentes. The 
hymn “Daily, Daily Sing to Mary” is another poor sample of songs to 
put in the mouths of children. Would that they all had the simple 
majesty of the communion hymn, “O Lord, I Am Not Worthy,” espe- 
cially the first stanza. 

Shall we write new hymns, or edit the old hymns? The Latin 
hymns were edited in the reign of Pope Urban, and he was eager to 
refine the hymns of the breviary from Church and medieval Latin to 
the Latin of the Augustan Age. Hundreds of hymns were altered. 
Let us consider what would happen if the songs of today were ordered 
revised in the language of Shakespeare as the “standard English.” Says 
Father Britt, “Pope Urban was himself a Humanist, the last in fact of 
the Humanist Popes. During his reign a commission was appointed to 
revise the Breviary, and a special commission of four distinguished 
Jesuit scholars, Fathers Sarbiewski, Strada, Galluzzi and Petrucci were 
appointed to correct the hymns of the Breviary. As a result of the 
labors of this commission, 952 corrections were made in the ninety- 
eight hymns then in the Breviary. . . . In connection with the revision 
of the hymns it should be borne in mind that the act of Urban VIII 
was a purely disciplinary act, one which the Church may recall at any 
time, and one which she probably will recall, for the work of the re- 
visers is now generally regarded as a mistake.” 
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Criticism has no purpose unless it offers or suggests a cure. And 
the answer seems a rather obvious one. Many short lyrics of spiritual 
poets are accessible to the composer. Speaking offhand, what about the 
superb lyric of Joseph Mary Plunkett, “I Saw His Blood upon the 
Rose”? Why not choose from the singable religious poems of the late 
Charles L. O’Donnell of Notre Dame, of Charles Phillips, of Francis 
Carlin or others. Surely the files of SPIRIT, America, the Common- 
weal and the Sign should have lyrics for good modern hymns. The 
imprimatur on a hymn book should mean that it not only contains 
good theology, but also acceptable poetry. 

The rebuttal that the composer may make is this: hymn writing is 
a separate art, and calls for childish verse structure, with 2 minimum 
of sibilants and other clashing consonants in the labials and dentals. 
But such strictures are carried to absurdities, and a good singer would 
rather speak poetic sense than honeyed nonsense. The path between 
simplicity and banality is a dangerous and boggy way, but the sure- 
footed poet will pick his steps. Thus the challenge is cast to the musi- 
cian who feels that the infection of melody will carry the song no 
matter how mawkish or stupid the words. 

There is an opportunity now for our poets to sing again in a 
passionate affirmation. They have no better source material than the 
depths of their own souls. It is high time for the Church to revise the 
hymn books and remove the hymn lyrics which insult the intelligence 
of the most humble person singing praises to Christ and Mary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Riders at the Gate, by Joseph Auslander. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

Readers who have responded to noble, often inspiring, qualities in 
Joseph Auslander’s best work will be disappointed in “Riders at the 
Gate,” the lengthy title poem of this volume. It attempts to interpret 
the Apocalypse in terms of today’s world-grapple between ruthless 
physical force and the spirit of human freedom and pity. Branding 
three of the dread horsemen—‘the modern merciless Three”—as Death, 
Destruction and Hate, it describes their onset against all that is gentle, 
peaceful and compassionate. Here is a theme worthy of the highest 
poetic powers. Mr. Auslander has failed to summon his best gifts 
to the engagement. The poem is strident and vociferous to the point 
of frenzy. It wastes its eloquence in stanza after stanza of irritating 
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invective. It warps the world-picture with a hyperbole so hectic as 
to all but shut out human decency and heroism altogether. There are 
pungent words in this poem. Some of them pound home with the 
bluntness of bitter truth. But too many of them stoop to execration. 
Where they should scald and sting they aggravate and offend; one 
finds it difficult not to say disgust. Be it ever so excoriating, true 
prophecy does not forget the sanctity of words. It can administer 
caustic without staining its own tongue. Happily, be it said to Mr. 
Auslander’s credit, he does (with chaster words) give hope a hearing 
before the poem closes. Thus he strikes its one invigorating note: 


And a Fourth Horseman rides, 
And throws on the gruesome three 
A shadow bigger than he, 

And behind the shadow he hides. 


And the name of that rider is Hope, 
And he is God’s seventh son, 

The last, and the merciful one, 
Whose mercy no man may escape. 


There are fifty-nine other poems in the book. Most of these are 
of a serener strain. Several will remain memorable after the title-poem 
is forgotten. “The Intercessor,” “A Matter of Stones,” “Answer to 
Midas” and “Anticipation” vibrate with tenderness and spiritual affirma- 
tion. “Trumpet to Battle” elicits a profound stir of pathos and cour- 
age. Loveliest of all, perhaps, is “Lacrimae Rerum,” with its free- 
dom from agitation, its lyric sigh: 

Forsythia blows away; 
It is pale glory; 

So the most golden day 
Is a forgotten story; 


For all that we can say 
It will not stay. 


Once, in your garden blowing, 
I watched the golden shower, 
As now I see it glowing 

In this impatient hour; 

As now I mark its going, 

A starry snowing. 


Joseph Auslander has not yet wholly cleared his poetry of the 
forced metaphor and other devices which compromise perfect precision 
in order to achieve a trick of phrasing. The poem just quoted is proof 
that it is within his power to do so. Nor has he fully clarified his 
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philosophy. A rich Hebraic reverence for life is one of his finest 
strengths. The Christian tradition seems to attract him with a strange 
and illuminating beauty. Yet he does not quite surrender to it. The 
secular blur remains.—C. J. L. 


Strange Dimension, by Florence Dickinson Stearns. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

A spell which is very similar to that of the Debussy-Maeterlinck 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” distinguishes these poems, the first collected, 
of Florence Dickinson Stearns. Yet there are occasions when one could 
wish that there were, if not more sound and fury, at least more force 
and vitality in some of her lyrical concepts. Too often one feels that 
the pleasure of an initial reading will quickly pall on a second. The 
reader is lapped with the music of phrasing and lulled into a half- 
mesmeric state wherein exact criticism would be an intrusion. But 
the critic must analyze and when he does the gossamer phrases occa- 
sionally fall apart in his hands. 

No reader can escape the fact, however, that Mrs. Stearns has the 
virtues of precision, of sharpness in imagery and of dexterity with 
words and phrases. Where peccadilloes exist they are small—thus she 
overuses the word “interview” and uses it inaptly, and she is overly 
fond of esoteric words and allusions—and they tend to emphasize the 
uniform perfection of stylistic technique. Scattered through the vol- 
ume are a good score of poems which both in faultless style and beauty 
of concept leave nothing to be desired. When Mrs. Stearns has a 
theme which arouses fire she has always the ability to give it an ex- 
pression that charms and convinces. And there are few writers of 
poetry today who surpass her in the felicitousness of her imagery and 
her lyrical music.—J. G. B. 


Vintage, by Sister Mary Eulalia. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $1.50. 

Here is poetry that has been filtered through prayer. It makes no 
pretense to preeminence, no gesture toward the grandiose. It burns 
like a small but steady candle before the Altar, giving forth light and 
adoration quietly. Nor are these verses spun into a thin asceticism. 
They are warmly human when most shot through with glints of the 
divine. 

With Sister Mary Eulalia it is the Mass that matters. Even her 
tenderest mementoes to departed and living loved ones are filled with 
the fervor and freshness of Eucharistic offerings. Several of the poems, 
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notably “The Prince of Darkness,” are already known to SPIRIT 
readers. Others have appeared in Ave Maria, the Catholic World, the 
Commonweal, the Sign, and elsewhere. Their appeal is in their sim- 
plicity and spiritual penetration. ‘Coram Ancilla Domini,” “Visita- 
tion,” “Old Neighbors,” “Broken Silence” and ‘To Suffering” may be 
cited as typical. Caught into crystals of clear and radiant contempla- 
tion, they make experience a revelation, and revelation an experience. 
This transforming touch gives a luminous quality even to the several 
little quatrains scattered here and there before the sonnets are reached. 
Without that touch they might have seemed trivial. 

The book is beautifully bound. Its cover bears significantly the 
color and cluster of the grape. Typographically, too, the make-up is in 
exquisite taste. Sister Mary Eulalia and her publishers are equally to 
be congratulated upon this contribution to Catholic bookdom.—C. J. L. 


Live Oaks of Glynn, by Duke Cole Meredith. Atlanta, Ga.: Banner 
Press. $1.00. 

The moods in these sonnets are noble. The thoughts are tranquil 
and persuasive. Now and then they sharpen and intensify for a fleeting 
moment, only to leave the reader unappeased. The intimations are 
authentic, but they remain intimations and fall short of poetic climax 
and fulfilment. Specimen first-lines from two of the thirty-two four- 
teen-line poems comprising the volume may be taken as clues to both 
their defects and their distinctions. One sonnet begins as follows: 


He toured my resident city, intent to acquaint 
Himself with streets and recreation grounds. 


Candor can take no other course than to characterize this as prose, 
pure and simple. But turn to “Dawn,” on a preceding page, and one is 
arrested by the poetic validity of so effective a line and so well-chosen a 
simile as this: “When night has passed like a discarded thought . . .” 

Metrically the sonnets are contrived with care—almost too me- 
ticulously so. One notes the consistent lines of the architecture but 
searches without satisfaction for a transfiguring flame within the temple. 
Mr. Meredith clutters his verse with clichés. Thereby he robs himself 
of eloquence. It is surprising that a poet rated by his publisher as 
“an authority on the sonnet” should resort, in poem after poem, to 
such trite expressions as “shady lanes,” “sacred memory,” “magic 
dreams,” and so on. For the sonnet, perhaps above all other poetic 
forms, demands a cast of speech that is cut from a new die, an utterance 
that is diamond-edged and unabraded. 
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Deeply reflective, a sincere lover of nature, God and neighbor, 
Duke Cole Meredith has resources which could produce great poetry. 
But he needs to make a clean getaway from the gadgets of mediocre 
verse-makers and to loose the cincture of his own soul.—C. J. L. 


The High Plains, by Kenneth Porter. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Mr. Porter has contributed to SPIRIT in several issues past and 
has now issued his first volume of collected poems. His earlier poems 
are concerned with his native Kansas and have a quality of immediacy 
and a fresh, unspoiled perception of sight and sound that bring them 
just short of fine poetry. They remain, after all, only a catalogue 
of experiences, neither universalized nor uncommon. 

In many ways, the poems of religious experience and those moti- 
vated by what the jacket calls Mr. Porter’s “social revolutionary pur- 
pose” are better work. By nature of their very themes, they do not 
suffer from the suspicion of slightness as do the Kansas poems, but the 
reviewer has the feeling that the poet lacks sufficient detachment to 
make his satire bite hard and deep. Great satire has never been written 
in a rage, despite the “Dunciad”; a failing that robs much well- 
intentioned work of either effect or permanence. 

The reviewer regrets too, that, although a professed student of his- 
tory, Mr. Porter accepts the Scotch-hyphen-Irish heresy.—H. H. 


Christmas Eve and Other Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. $.50. 

Sister Madeleva is, if not the leading Cathloic poet, at least high 
among the leaders. These poems embody all the excellencies for which 
she is so justly reputed. They number only ten and, collected as they 
are for the Christmas season, it is a matter of regret that this magazine 
could not give it notice earlier. Yet in or out of season, the little book 
will make a suitable gift for those who prize true poetry.—J. G. B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


To the Editor.—I received your letter and I keenly appreciate your 
courtesy. Few editors take so much trouble to discuss a contribution. 
In it you ask a question which emboldens me to reply. You write 
“Is there a deeper symbolism in this poem or is to be read literally? 
Our uncertainty on this point was the true cause of our hesitancy.” 
Now I am not writing to defend the poem (because a poet is not a good 
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judge of his own work) but I desire to present the theory that the 
proper function of poetry is to make the reader ask exactly that ques- 
tion. As Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “I’m not a chicken, I have seen 
full many a chill September.” I was sending poetry to the magazines 
when Victoria was on the throne, and it was fashionable (as Mary 
Taylor puts it) “to get down on all fours” and explain the symbolism. 
I saw the pendulum of reaction swing from that pedantic didactism 
all the way to the barren descriptions of “H. D.” and the Imagist 
Anthology (in 1914 was it not?). Between these two I found the 
great classic writers who suggested their doctrines without stating them 
too plainly. It is Shakespeare’s idea that the “low sound reverbs no 
hollowness,” and Dante’s that the “Living Light through successive 
lowerings produces only brief contingent things,” and Tennyson’s that 


Vast images in glimmering dawn 

Are half revealed and then withdrawn. 
The method has what Wordsworth calls “Great allies.” The classical 
writers are not alone in leaving their hearers asking “What might this 
parable mean?” (St. Luke viii. 9.) Indeed it is evident that God made 
the world in such a way that philosophy has been discussing exactly 
this question “Is there a deeper symbolism in it or is it to be read lit- 
erally?” all the way from Plato who wrote in the Parmenides on the 
subject “Is there an idea back of trivial things?” to Balfour’s contro- 
versy with Herbert Spencer, and Eddington’s opposition to the mate- 
rialists. 

A bureau of criticism would find it very hard to persuade me that 
the suggestive method was wrong, however inadequate this one poem 
may be. I have translated too many treatises of Tertullian and St. 
Augustine for that. Behold is it not written in the forty-first chapter 
of the Adversus Marcionem and the Epistola ad Dardanum? As Long- 
fellow says ““Things are not what they seem” and Chesterton adds “Not 
what they seem but what they mean.” So I am like the professor of 
chemistry when his brew blew up. “Gentlemen,” said he, “the experi- 
ment has failed but the theory remains the same.” — Frederick A. 
Wright. 

Belfast, Ireland. 
To the Editor.—Both in content and format, I find SPIRIT splendid, 
and it is pleasant to think that one might, all unwittingly, rub 
shoulders with one of your fine poets any day on Broadway, or kneel 
beside him in one of the dim and dusty downtown churches while he 
said his prayers. God bless the work.—Cathal O’Byrne. 
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The Catholic Poetry Society of America 


Announces 


the publication of 


THE BEST POEMS FROM SPIRIT 


With this issue SPIRIT completes five years of publication. 
Its publishers not only wish to signalize this event but more 
importantly to offer to its outstanding poets the opportunity of 
a new public which such a Collection presents. 


The Collection is only now in the preliminary stages of 
preparation but will only be completed after careful selection 
by a competent group. The publication date, not as yet finally 
set, will be in the Spring. 


This is the first announcement of an enterprise to which, it 
is hoped, all subscribers of SPIRIT will lend encouragement and 
support. The book, which will be of average size, attractively 
bound and handsomely printed, will be priced at $1.00. 


Advance orders may be forwarded to the Society’s office, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Remittances may be 


made with such orders or a bill sent when the order is filled. 


We ask your help in making this publication the success its 


contributors deserve it to be. 
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